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SKETCHES OF LEADING PERFORMERS: 
Miss Giyn. 


The genius of Miss Glyn, is we think, 
now decided. If not a greater performer, 
she}Has already made such advances in her 
art, that there are not three actresses on the 
boards we place'a single degree above her. 
Until lately, we might have given the pre- 
ference to Miss Cushmar in comparison 
with her; but from the time she acted 
Cleopatra, we were convinced, that she is 
in a much higher range of art than Ame- 
rica’s first actress. ‘The point of electricity 
is one she now possesses: She is in the 
Kemble school ; stately and severe. Miss 
Glyn is almost too statuesque for a Sadler’s 
Wells audience. We are not certain that 
Mrs. Warner, to whom she is decidedly su- 
perior, was not the greater favorite. But 
she is not ever cold. Passion with her is 
real, and imagination is clear and potent. 
The art of Miss Glyn has made visible 
progress this season. She is no longer an 
unfinished performer, but an artist in every 
sense. Her elocution is hardly rapid 
enough, but it is free from mannerism and 
affectation. The soul of the woman is 
large, grand, and fiery ; yet she is capable 
of delineating the softer portion of the fem- 
inine character, as her acting in Leigh 
Hunt’s play of “The Legend of Florence,” 
proves. She has heen much admired in 
Lady Macbeth, Lady Constance, Julia (in 
the ‘ Hunchback.) Queen Margaret, Volum- 
nia, and Queen Catherine. The Times is 


in her favour, and the press in general, is 
laudatory on her merits. Faults she has, 
which we will not allude to, as she may yet 
overcome them. Miss Glyn is rather above 








the middle height, has a fine dark eye, and 
anoble brow. We believe her years have 
numbered thirty. 

Bera. 





METROPOLITAN THEATRES 





PRINCESSES, 

Mr. C. Kean, has been playing Shylock 
since our last; of all the Shakesperian 
characters, there seems to be the most dif- 
ference in those who attempt this character, 
both as regards the acting and conception. 
Mr. Kean has, evidently, studied his 
father’s style and manner, and it is most 
gratifying to us to be enabled to say that 
we witness his performance with the utmost 
delight: His person, voice, and even his 
features as he makes up his face, are all so 
characteristic of what we consider the Jew 


to he, that it usually becomes a question at 


first sight, whether we have not before us 
an Israelite from the synagogue or not. 
The first scenes in the first act, are ad- 
mirably conceived and executed, there is 
such a deliberate, sly cunning, about his 
acting, and such a self possession, and with- 
all, a familiarity put on, coaxing ‘ Antonio” 
to sign the Bond, that no other actor 
of the present day can assume to such 
perfection he is much superior in the 
representation of this character to any other 
actor of the present day. The Portia of 
Mrs. ©. Kean is also to be admired, both 
as regards the comic and serious scenes; it 
does not require strong physical powers to 
represent the character of Portia, and this 
iady’s assumption of the more lively scenes 
are tastefully and artistically cepicted: in- 
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deed, the whole play is rendered very de- | 
' 


lightfuily. The new play, entitled the 
“Templar,” has been quite successful ; our | 
limits will not allow 1s to enter into the 
plot, which is full of interest. At the end 
of the play, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
were called for by general acclamation. 
Rouquets were flung on the stage to Mrs. 
Kean, and the piece was announced hy Mr. 
Kean for repetition every evening, amidst 
the cheers of the audience. The author, 
who was next called for, bowed his acknow- 
ledements from a private box. We cannot 
close our remarks without noticing how ad- 








mirably the farces are cast and played here, 
and those who wish to laugh and have | 
something to talk about when they reach | 
their domicile, should see Keeley and his | 
talented wife, with Wigan to boot, in “+Pla- 
tonie Attachments ;” we will answer for 
their being well pleased, 
OLYMPIC. 

Mr. Westland Marston’s new play has 
now been before the public a week, and 
has drawn overflowing houses. The merits 
ot this play cannot be altogether understood 
by once seeing it. On reading it, and see- 
ing it acted a second time, the beauties of 
the language will stand out more prominent 
which gives a great freshness to the acting. 
We are pleased to find Mr. Brooke’s voice 
get softer and more pliable: there cannot 
be two opinions as to his correct conception 
of the character, and of his splendid acting. 
As for Miss Faucit, the author may con- 
sider himself most fortunate in having so 
talented a lady to represent his valuable 
composition, and we feel assured the play 
will have a long run, and become a stock- 
piece, as it well deserves to be. 


STRAND, 

The varied entertainments submitted here 
for public approval, have been most fa- 
vorably received, especially a new and ori- 
ginal farce of very considerable merit, from 
the pen of Mr. Fox Cooper, called “Shooting 
he Moon,” which shoots directly to the 
‘sible faculties of the audience, and proves 
» be anything but moonshine in its wit and 

amour. It will doubtless bave a long run, 
th bere and in the provinces. By the way 
perceive its clever author is now as- 





‘iated with Mr. Bolton in the manage- 


t of this establishment —an arrangement | 
h is calculated greatly to increase the | 





prosnerity of the theatre. Mr. B. Potter, 
has been added to the company, and bids 
fair to become a favorite. The house has 
been very fully attended, and the arrange- 
ments in its front much conduce to the com- 
fort of the auditors. 

Cirs. 

The much admired dramatic spectacle of 
The Prophete, has been reproduce with all 
its original splendour. The princinal cha- 
racters are sustained by Messrs.“Howard, 
Serle, Fredericks, E. Saville, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, Mrs Barnett, &c. Giralda, and the 
Creole"follows, in the latter piece, Mr. Serle 
is highly to be commended for the excellent 
manner,in which he enacts his character. 

ROYAL STANDARD. 

During the last week the entertainments 
have been very varied—but no particular 
novelty has been produced requiring an 
extended notice. The legitimate drama has 
proved highlv attractive, and has been well 
supported as afterpieces, by Jerrold’s “Black 
Eyed Susan” and “ Ben the Boatswain,” in 
each of which, Mr. John Douglass appears to 
much advantage. We are pleased to observe 
this beautiful theatre so well and so justly 
patronised by the public. 


JuLLIEN’s PRoMENADE CoNnCERTS.— 
These concerts commenced for the season 
on Thursday last, when a Bal masque took 
place, and the house was fully attended. 
The whole of the interior of the house from 
the ceiling to the platform, which extended 
from the back otf the stage to the front 
boxes, was hung with hangings of pure 
white, plaited and relieved by wreaths of 
golden laurels, in which were placed bunches 
of roses. The effect of this was very ele- 
gant, and in a manner dilated the ample 
space of the building. From the ceiling 
were suspended by invisible wires, Cupids, 
and here and there huge grasshoppers with 
gilded wings; by these festoons of flowers 
were supported, extending all across the 
dome of the theatre, which was lit by al- 
most innumerable lamps and chandeliers of 
classic form and fashion. At appropriate 
distances were enormous mirrors, which 
multiplied the numbers of the company and 
gave an almost interminable depth to those 
parts of the scene ‘which they reflected. 
The band is, as usual, numerous, and mest 
of the favourites have been ,retained. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A_ | be **goosed,” and but for the opportune 


THEATRICAL AMATEUR, 
Cuar. V. 
My First Appearance (continued.) 
At last the tedions process of dressing 
end making up was completed, and one by 
one we repaired to our several points of 


voice of the prompter who gave me the 
“eue,”” accompanied with an oath Jand an 
exhortation to ‘pluck up,” [ should have 
suffered that ignominuous fate. His voice, 
however, broke the spell, and I was enabled 


to utter the first sentence, andthe rest came 
| 


entrance at the wings, awaiting the rise | More easily, and [ made my first exit with 


of the curtain. As for myself. 1 was in a 
terrible state of nervous anxiety, wishing 
my part was over, and vet fearing the at- 
tempt. [lowever, with the aid of a slight 
stimulant, I recovered my courage and 
bided my time with some degree of com- 
posnre. The overture being concluded, and 
the audience which was numerous and res- 
pectable, (composed in a great degree of 
the friends of the amatuers) growing im- 
patient, the curtain was drawn up, and the 
performance commenced. Each as he made 
his appearance upon the stage was received 
with loud applause by his own particular 
friends in the audience, which was renewed 
again and again, as their favourite wound 
himself up to a climax, or “ tore a passion to 
tatters.’ Never was there a more indul- 
gent or considerate audience as that—it 
forgave all the little failings of the perform- 
ers, and applauded their slightest success 
most enthusiastically. 

The effect upon the poor amateurs was 
most reviving, and they laboured hard to 
convince their friends that, they possessed 
talent of no ordinary kind, but, in the majo- 
rity of the cases, to no effect. 

At length, the time for my appearance 
came, and at the same time, all my artifi- 
cial courage forsook me. A peculiar sensa- 
tion took possession of me, and I uncon- 
sciously quaked in my boots—I felt precisely 
as though I was about taking a cold bath. 
I plucked up however, and strutted upon 
the stage with all the fortitude I could com- 
mand. Nosooner had I faced the audience, 


| no greater impropriety than that of turning 
! 


my back upon the audience several times. 
| After I had gained the wing,; Ufelta'relvase 
| I cannot express. It seemed as though I 
had escaped some fiery ordeal, and [I in- 
|wardly determined, I would never fagain 
_veature myself before a public audience. 
|The performance on the whole, was a very 
creditable one, and passed off smoothly, 
but for one incident. In one of the most 
interesting parts of the first piece, as one of 
the characters, was about making his escape 
throngh a window—the table and chair by 
which he was effecting his object suddenly 
gave way, and he was precipitated with 
some violence to the stage, and falling un- 
‘luckily apon an unfastened trap-door, dis- 
appeared in an instant. The effect upon the 
audience was most convulsing, and it was a 
considerable time before the performances 
could be resumed. With this unfortunate 
exception, the amateurs acquitted them- 
selves very creditably; and one in parti 
cula who played Jeremy Diddler, reaped im- 
mense applause, and was the star of the 
evening. ‘This person has since taken to 
the profession, and, will doubtless, some 
day rise to eminence. By our joint efforts 
the lessee realised a handsome sum and 
 pweenc owing to that assistance or nit, 
{ cannot say) has ever since been prosperous, 
After all was over, we were provided with a 
supper at his expense, and he passed upon 
us aeulogy for the creditable manner in 
which we had acquitted ourselves, 

Such were the incidents and cirenm- 








however, than all my self-possession for- | Stances connected with my first appearance 
sook me; the thought that every eye was | the stage, an era which will be remem- 


fixed upon me, perplexed me, whilst the 
footlights glared and dazzled me. ‘The pit 
occupants I could scarcely discern, but the 


| bered by me while I live. [ dare say 
A) 

\those of my amateur readers, who have 

| passed the rubicon, will have experienced 


audience above was painfully visible. "T'was | similar feelings, and from such, I may ex- 


an embarrassing moment. My arms, which 
[had never found so much in my way be- 
fore, hung by my side and refused to help 


| pect sympathy. It is sone years since 
that time, and Lam net now so sensiive 
‘on making my appearance, but I cannot 


me in my distressing position, and to crown | easily forget the feelings of anxiety and the 
all, Lhad totally forgotten the beginning of forebodings of that my first appearance. 
my part. 


My fate was evident —1 should! 


(Yo he continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





B.—We have no means of ascertaining the exact 
date: consult the files of New York papers. 
Barrymore wrote the melodrama of ‘“ Guy 
Fawkes,” O, Smith was the original “ Guy.” 
Barrymore died in New York: 

S. B., Whitechapel—Apply to our agent, Mr. 
Seales, Shoreditch, who will forward the jour- 
nal per post regularly. 

W, Younc.—We have no doubt but the Brit- 
tania Saloon, would contain as many persons 
as the Standard, before the alteration, but it is 
now much larger than the Brittania saloon. 

Larred,— What are§the requisites for a good actor? 
There are many. A good, handsome, and well 
proportioned person, well educated. He ought 
to be able to sing, dance and fence, have a good 
mellow voice, be of sober habits, a relish for the 
stage, and of immense study, 

We do not know Mr. Brooke’s private address, 

Excelsior—If our friend will please to look at the 
last page of our Journal, of last week, he will 
see we have reviewed the Magazine alluded to. 

L. M.— You can get the book you require of 
Vickers, Hollywell-street, ask for Tyrrell’s 
Elocutionist.” or take lessons from him, His 
address is 46, King’s-square, Goswell-street. 

L. L. D.—Mr, Graham of Brighton, Bookseller, 
will get ‘you a number Weekly,, if you give 
your order, 

Seth Brown.—An unavoidable cireumstance pre- 
vents our continuing our ‘‘ History of the Pa- 
vilion” until next week. We have already 
stated that the oldest Theatre in London, is the 
one a portion of which is still standing in Golden 
Lane, St, Lukes. For a solution to the other 
queries, refer to our Nos. of November, 1848. 











OFFICE, 1138, FLEET STREET, 





THURSDAY, NOV. 14, 1850. 





A FEW WORDS TO MANAGERS, 

‘Ibe system of management in the pre- 
sent day is low and foolish. With few ex- 
ceptions, managers are blind to their own 
interests ; and when they act with petty 
jealousy and narrow commercial economy, 
or avarice, it is the part of an honest press 
to reprove them. ‘There is a system in ex- 
istence ,elative to the Free list, on which 


we must strongly animadvert. The privi- | 


If a sincere opinion on the part of the 
critic is withheld, the value of his remark 
is minimised to*an infinitesimaljextent. We 
shall mention here no names, but if these 
observations meet the eye of a certain actor 
who however, pains-taking, is nor at preseat 
competent to take a certain line of business 
and is even hissed by the gallery, he will 
clearly understand our protest. 

Nov. 9, 1850. 





PAST AND PRESENT. 

Such a change has come over the spirit 
of things that we seem as if we had awoke 
from a dream of years duration. The stage 
for many seasons has jog-trotted on an 
even course, not retrograding and but very 
slowly advancing. ‘The actors and actresses 
left to us, have been second, third, and 
fourth rate assistants in the highly effective 
representations of ten years since, when 
power, completeness. and scenic effect went 
hand in hand with some few new and pro- 
mising articles, arrivals from the provinces, 
who have been buffetted about from one 
theatre to another, having not sufficient 
talent to excel those whom they found there, 
and being sufficiently above mediocrity to 
stand their ground with the “ regulars, ” 
and probably injure their position with the 
play-going public, while they remained 
in the same company. 

Dramatic authors of note seeing the po- 
sition of things laid their pens aside and 
calmly waited for a better opportunity to ex- 
ercise their skill. While little authors an- 
xious for fame, have given us a few second 
rate plays on the principle of “ pretty little 
music for pretty little fingers”’ for second 
rate performers and their assistants, to 
amuse their audiences. 

Thus all those who, have been the admi- 
rers of all that was elegant and elaborate, 
have begun to think of a first rate perfor- 
mance only as a good thing gone by, while 
those whose acquaintance with the stage 
has been but of few seasons duration, have 
already constituted these second rate men 
their monarchs, and created females of good 








general talents their stage queens, 
Four joverflowing audiences at the 
Olympic and eight sterling nights at the 


lege of free admission, is not given to bias | Haymarket tella tale, the first part of ex- 
the judgment of the critic, but that a faith-| quisite poetry and refinement, and the 

second of intense study and grandeur. After 
‘such a performance as Marie de Meranie 


ful record of the performances may be 


given to the public. 
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all ordinary passion, spasmodic utterance, 
and fiery declamation,—“ the poisoned en- 
trails” too frequently thrown into the 
cauldron o recent representations, must gra- 
dually remove the unhealthy film that coats 
them, and in time become naked before the 
eye that can admire, appreciate, and look 
up to that extraordinary talent that elevates 
nature, rather than exaggerate it, and brings 
us all nearer to the beautiful and the exalted. 

The retiring nights of our great tragedian, 
are also a treat as seldom to be enjoyed for 
the lovers of fine acting, and though there 
are many living who will not accord to him 
the genius of Edmund Kean, they are at 
the same time as ready to admit him free 
from all the pedantry and stiffness that 
Characterized the Kembles. He is certain- 
ly the original of the present school of act- 
ing, for almost every actor of noe has 
copied him, though unfortunately for them, 
his imperfections are visible in all, while 
none have attained to his excellence. 








THE LATE JOHN WATKINS 
His Orinions, Works, & CHaracrer. 
(Continued from page 457). 

We shall resume our criticism upon the 
works of Watkins, by again referring to his 
play of “Isolda.” This drama was written 
in 1848, and was inscribed to Mrs. Warner 
in these words:—“ To Mrs. Warner, an 
actress of thought, sense, and feeling, this 
play is dedicated, as a slight token of the 
gratitude and admiration due to her for her 
meritorious efforts in the cause of the gen- 
uine British Drama.” 

The play opens with the entrance of Kin 
Stephen—Scene, a Wood —(Night)—“ Ad- 
versity, thou art the glass of truth!” ex- 
claims the King; who has been defeated, 
andis “a er knight-errant, lacking e’en 
a squire.” e are not about, however, to 
analyse the plot, but to select the beauties 
of the "gg 

Stephen enters Randalmar’s cottage in 
the spirit of romance ; and Isolda sings the 
following ballad, which is very sweet. 

“ Smile on O sun for ever smile, 

And moreand more this earth beguile , 

Whose upturn’d face at thy loved shine, 

Grows with thy gaze, like thee, divine, 

But where are all the myriads gone ; 

On whom thy beams so brightly shone 

The youth and maidens thou hast seen ° 
Disporting on the merry green ? 
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And you, ye winds that waved their hair, 
Where are they gone, the kind, the fair? 
Ye answer not, save with a sigh, 

That tells us we like them, must die !’' 

The tone of Watkins's poetry is not in 
general melancholy, but when he touches a 
plaintive note, it is pathetic. His sensi bi- 
lity to pathos was acute, and he seemed to 
like it more than the grand and terrific. We 
remember, two or three months ago, he 
mentioned to us an epitaph he had seen in 
Norwood cemetery, which struck him as 
exquisite. Probably it was a wife or a mis- 
tress who had written the words, 

“ Frank ! Dear Life?” 


and nothing more. “To me,” said poor 
Watkins, (and we think we see him 1o0v 
with his earnest mournful eyes) “ there is 
something deeply touching in the idea that 
even memory was life to her.” And he has 
left one perhaps to mourn his loss, as true 
and faithful as the widowed heart that 
spoke its woe so simply. She has, with'n 
the last few days, given birth to a daugh- 
ter ; and we trust the inheritor of his name 
will have a happier destiny than her sire. 

The play of ‘‘Isolda” is written with 
some grace and here and there even with 
elegance, but we require ‘sterner stuff’ for 
representation. Some passages, such as 
we quoted in a recent number of this jour- 
nal, are very beautiful ; and if all had been 
of equal excellence, he would have had few 
living rivals. 

Watkins had clear and fine good sense, 
but he had little or no artistic perception. 
His imagination was pure and delicate, and 
sometimes g ‘and, but power was not its at- 


g| tribute. The few isolated pera we re- 


member which appear to falsify this asser- 
tion, do not suffice to demand another in- 
ference. The following speech is very 
good :—= 

STEPHEN. 


O sovereignty}! thou hast nor eyes, nor ears,— 
Art but a puppet moved by others wires! 


Weak folly! thou art worst of criminals, | 
I gave an angel to reward a fiend, 
A victim she with her own charms adorn’d. 
Had I all power for evil, none for good ? 
Her song the nightingale’s, some summer eve 
When all is silent else—so pensive sweet, 
It brings us to our Paradise again. 
It had been nothing, had it not been sad, 
How it did thrill my heart-strings!— yet they 





vibrate, ea 
Like wires olian wailing rapt’rous woes! 
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There is considerable fancy, and much 
tenderress in “Isolda, Of the former 
quality, here is a specimen :— 

RANDALMAR. 


Talk not of Time lest the old knave should hear 
you; 


Tired of his Scythe with beldame night he sleeps. , 


O wake him not— his glass he would resume, 
And shake itin despite of needless joy, 
To bring more swiit the envious parting hour, 
Iso.pa. 
How looks the night ? 
STEPHEN. 
A lovelier day—to sleep were but to lose it, — 
Ingratitude more black than night itself, 
Whose canopy is full of watching eyes, 
Purst o’er the sleeping world * 
‘The vestal moon, with all her virgins round, 
Burns love's eternal fire in Heayen’’— 
IsoLpa, 
; “ See there our castle, 

A giant peering 0’ er the topmost troes, 
Mailed with the silver mooonlight ” 

No doubt this is poctry. Isolda subse- 
quently exclaims— 
“ Alas my heart,—’tis but a funeral urn, 
To bear the ashes of my buried hope ;! 
Whose charnel lamp smiles on the corpse of love.” 

But a hundred such passages as these we 
have selected would not constitute a drama, 
and there is little of constructive skill and 





individual character in the play we are re- 


fering to. 





be found applicable to the amateurs who 
attempted to play “‘Macbeth” at this thea- 


_tre on Friday last. If they had assumed 
less consequence. and tried some play within 


their scope of ability, it would have been a 
pleasure to have listened to their sweet 
| voices. We are far from expecting perfec- 
| tion from those who have had but little ex- 
perience on the stage, and who act for re- 
|creation. It is most creditable to young 
| men to occupy their leisure hours in this 
| way, it makes them acquainted with ancient 
and modern history, and fits them for a 
|more elevated position in life; it expands 
| their ideas, and makes them useful members 
| of society : but for want of proper advice at 
first, they generally begin where they ought 
| to finish. The representing, therefore, cf 
such a play as Macbeth, even tolerably 
well, would be creditable to any class of 
|amateurs. If we were to go right intoa 
| criticism of the whole who took part in this 
| performance. and give our opinion freely 
| and unbiassed, we might wound the feelings 
| of some who no doubt would amuse were 
they to undertake parts suitable to their 
| ability. Mr. Moore, who undertook Mac- 
| beth, in several scenes had a good concep- 
tion of the author’s meaning; the dagger- 


We have nut space at present for further | SCene was his best effort. He has a bad 


extracts, but in our next number shall con- 
clude our criticism—if such it can be called | 


—upon ‘ Isolda.” 


Watkins in this play did not try to soar 


very high, and was anxious, we believe, to - 
y Men, , "Tn | was tame and had nothing of the noble 


write a good romantic acting drama. 


this he failed. The drama is not a melo- 
drame, but it has no claims to be a poetic 
play with the elements of durable stage 


success. 


2 


| fault of lowering his voice in the middle of 
| every sentence and laying too mnch stress 
| upon passages where he aught to be more 
| tranquillised and subdued, this he will mend 
| by practice; the Macduff of Mr. Reed 
| Dane about it, very little could be heard 
‘in the boxes. If it was a first attempt his 
| acting was excusable. Mr. Ryder, as Duncan 

was passable, and Mr. Myln, as Banquo 


Whatever the talents of Watkins, we | #cted best after he was killed,—he looked 


| 


fear they could not have qualified him for | like a ghost, every inch. Mr. F. Taylor, 


a popular writer for theatres. 


* “ A canopy which Love has spread 
To curtain her sleeping world.”—Sunettey. 


(To be continued). 





SOHO AMATEURS, ’ 
We have heard of people who have made 
attempts to fly in the air, and others who 
have tried to walk upon the ocean, but they 
have failed of success: but had they first 


\as Rosse, spoke distinct and with judgment 
and came in for real well merited applause. 
Mr. Moreton, as the First Witch, gave the 
reading tolerably perfect ; indeed these cha- 
racters were creditably acted. Miss Foster 
who was the Lady Macbeth of the evening, 
has an intelligent face and a gcod figure ; 
her acting, as might be expected in such a 
character, was very uneven at times. She 
made an impression upon her hearers in the 








endeavoured to swim upon the face of the | dagger-scene. She spoke too loud, and 
waters, in all probability the walking upon |ranted too much, and generally used too 
the waves might, in some measure, have | much action ; but, altogether, we may con- 
been accomplished, ‘This short preface will | sider it a creditable performance for an 
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amateur. The play was prolonged till so | followed in a vene faze? dance ; ie a 

; ao: | most contemptible an udicrous — exhibition, 
late an hour, that we did not stop to see the Guy Faux was the signal for departure, exhibiting 
after- piece. a copious supply of * guys.” The piece was put 
ee ans : upon the stayze ina most slovenly manner ; and 


[ee | the “oricinal” Sane 7 . 
ape : P 2 ginal” effusions of some of the actors 
L'o the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. | wit) not tend to benefit themselves, or the lessee, 


: : | lu the course of the performance, one of the 
pene P o ope gt , ’ Page 
Sir, There is he aturally a great differ | “dead fish” in the private boxes, surreptitiously 
ence in the Conception amongst actors ; they | jumped on to the stage ; and in lieu of alighting 
vary in style, voice, and action, and more on his feet very deservedly kissed the dust. The 
particularly in low comedy. We have seen | — any ig .: per of woah 
nen naturally clever in their action; others | '™Pie-pated trick, The danger of such precedents 
: 4 b ?.. y . | require the * veto ' of the fountain head, 

havea sort of drollery a out them, which 18|  Pattapium. — On Saturday evening, the 
very amusing. For instance, Wright and | “Wreck Asbore’” was presented. Marmaduke 
Compton are capalle of ‘eastsining enth Sheng Sy Oe: Tes ae eae 

Sther’s characters, but in the former gen-| | °° -00per. y?P 


x r ic look tt gressing, and merit our wishes for their success. 
tleman there is a sort of comic look that} ° Cyswo — The pantomimic entertainment of 


makes the gravest of us laugh, but in the} the “Magic Pancake,” deserves well of its pro 
latter gentleman’s voice there is a sort of | Jector, adding another wreath to this gentleman's 
irolle 5 hich proves very amusing. good taste. With Paul Herring, as clown ; 
drollery which proves very , Griffiths, pantaloon; Vousden, harlequin; aided 
Keeley’s acting is ina style peculiar to | with ingenious tricks, and pretty scenery, it is no, 
himself; and there is no one on the boards | miracle that Benton nets such miraculous draughts 
at the present time, who, were we to lose} | CoL1.osseuM.—On the 9th instant, those clever 
him, could fill the position he occupies. girls, the sisters Ellsslers took their farewell’ 
J 


: ‘ ks Paul Bed receiving the hearty plaudits of their auditors, A 
Then, again, we have Wuckstone, Paul Bed- | clever entertainment of the redoubtable Robinson 


ford, and Herbert. Buckstone has gene-| Crusoe, has been on the carpet ; and with the “ ups 
rally a sort of foreed manner about him. | and downs” that bleating lovers are heir to, which 
Paul Bedford is very good when acting with | are comically illustrated in Floria and Floretta, 


F the fare constituted an agreeable repast for thes 
Wright, and Uerbert (late of the Olympic), dveuey firanscons 8 past for these 


is aman whose name has entirely risen from} Tye Prorte’s Concerts at the Free Trade 

















is professional energy. Ha!l, continue to command liberal support. Miss 
hi I 5) Pee: Sir, &e., Shaw, and Mrs, St Albyn, are the mean features 
4 A veaaiataidets here. We have seldom heard “ When shall we 
be three meet again,” executed in a more superior 

manner. 
PROVINCIAL. Suerrieip, — Mr. G. F. Dickinson gave his 


Sa —————_| Shaksperiap Readings, here last week, at the 
“In consequence of an accident that: befel| Atheneum and Mechanics Institute. liamlet and 
our‘ Editor’s imp, last week, our usual bulletin | Othello, being the plays read. He was received 
did not appear,” . = much en and — coutened the - 
sHesTER, THEATRE Royat.—ThejOperatic | eulogiums passed upon his Readings in other 
ee 9. of = vers have been of a varied, brill- | towns, Mr. Dickinson opens at the Theatre Royal, 
iant and successful order, Satnrday evening was Greenock, ou Saturday evening, in Hamlet, He 
set apart for Madle. Nau’s benefit, which yielded a| also visits Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds and 
handsome net profit. The “ Syren,” the “ Puri- | other towns, shortly, to give a series of Shakspe- 
tani,” and the -* Roses,” was the re which nw at the Atheneums and Mechanics’ 
, sie alanx acquitted themselves most | Institutes, ; 1. 
peel pgs vote together with} _ Hutt,—Queen’s.—* The Gamester”’ introduced 
the exquisite harmony in the Syren, told well, Mr. H, Harald, as Mr, Beverley, which “role” he 
In the second act of the Puritani, Madle. Nau, sustained with considerable effect. A new local 
was twice encored in her sympathetic ditty,| Drama, called “ Picktree Brag,” has been acted 
She completely electrified the bouse, as it moved | several times with much success, The whole of 
“ uN Masse,” to acknowl :dge the gifted powers of the arrangements reflect great credit upon Messrs, 
this queen of song. The PE agg aml are ne bed active po ye pe pre- 
ely { successful r * thirty-seven | Sent oc onth. 
ae after a successful run of thirty-seve bree sa meses seeaien jie week. 
‘en's TueaTre,—This house having shut} Egerton Wilks’s well-known Drama of ¢ thejWren 
jue for a week, re-opened on the 6th, under Boys,” has been sapeontip: eoteh by Mr. and Mrs, 
the management of Mr. Dillon, with the combined | F. Phillips, and the rest of this capita] company, 
companies of Sheffield and Manchester, Mr. |_ eva tar eat oe Laura Addison 
Dillon was respectable as Blackbourne, in Ben- | is here playing to sage 9 ouses, she appeared 
uett’s tragedy of the “ Trooper,” A Mr. Hall | in “ Love’s Sacrifice,” in conjunction wth Mr 
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Edmund Glover, who is a great favourite and an 
exceilent actor. 

EvinsuncHh — Theatre Royal. — This house 
opened on Monday evening. and meets with consi- 


deraole encouragement. Mr. Alexander hus made | 
great improvement in the Theatre, by introducing | 


a promenade round the pit, ; 
Anerpren. —Mr, Bunn, is here giving his en- 
tertainments to full and fashionable audienees, 


PLiymowrn—Mr.H. Betty is engaged for a limited | 


number of nights. The Houses have been welt 
and fashionably attended, and he bas become a 
great favourite. We think him much improved 
in his acting since last we saw him. 








OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX 


Several new aspirants for Dramatic fame in 
London, are engaged by Mr. Ande:son for Drury 
Lane, 

Mr Stirling Coyne’s new-farce appears imme~ 
diately at the Haymarket. 

The new farce entitled “Copper and Brass’ 
announced for to night at the Surrey, is from the 
pen of Mr. E. Wilks. 

Versions of * David Copperfield,” are in prepa- 
Fation at several of our London Miner Theatres, 

Who says theatriials are on the wane ? We have 
just seen tbe first number of a new Theatrical 
work, published in Edinburgh, entitled the 
*‘ Review,” giving an elaborate aceount of all 
the places of amusement in Edinburgh! it con- 
tains considerable interesting matter, and de- 
serves to be patronised by all play-goers. 

Miss H. Faucit we"hear, is amongst the Winter 
engagements of both the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Theatres, 

The Miss Smiths and Augustus Braham, are 
to give aconcert, at the City Hall, Glasgow, on 
Monday night. 

Tripler Hall, New! York.—Madlle. Jenny Lind 
has commenced her second series of concerts, and 
which promises to be very successtul, The sale 
of tickets by auction having been abandoned the 
price of admissio 1 is redueed to three dollars. 

Madame Anna Bishop's first selection of sacred 
music was given at Tripler Hall, on Sunday, Oct. 
20, to an audience of not less than 2,000 persons, 
the greater part ladies. Madame Bishop is assisted 
oy Miss de Luce, Messrs. Seguin, Manvers, and 
Mr. Bochsa, 

‘Richard II., will be introdueed with great 
splendour at the Haymarket, Mr. Macready has 
never yet appeared in that eharacter in London, 
although he has performed it in the provinces. 

Miss Amelia Vining is engaged at the Hay- 
market. 

Mr. Sims Reeves in engaged at Paris for the 
Italian Opera, now under the direction of Mr, 
Lumley. 

Mr. Nelson Lee is engaged in preparing panto- 
mines for all the minor theatres, 

Miss Fanny Kemble has been giving her Shaks- 
perian readings, at Bristol and Clifton, with 
success, 

Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. and Mrs, Weiss, and Mr. 
Harrison, have been performing during the week 
at Leed, 





—_——- 


It is whispered that Mr. W. Harrisor is_abont 
to open the St. James’s Theatre, 

Mr. Stammers opens the Marylebone Theatre, 
, on Monday night, with a talented company. 





| SONNET TO MISS HELEN FAUCIT, 

| On her Performance of “ Marie de Meranie.’’ 

| Poetic passion and ideal grace 

| Lives in thy soal, O actress ! and it speaks 

In every look of that expressive face, 

And seems to give it radiance as it seeks 

To utter music all too fine for sound, 

The harmony of heaven! Poet ne’er 

Embodiment more exquisite hath found, 

Of his Ideal than in that most rare 

And touching portraiture: and happy he 

Whose genius and whose intellect appear 

Reflected in thine own! Thou Porsy 

Of the true beart! in every gentle tear 

Thou draw’st from warm and fervent bretsts 
we see, 

The Human seeking a Diviner sphere. 

BETA. 

[We have pleastre in inserting this tribute to 
the genius of Miss Fatcit, We congratulate’ 
her on having an opportunity of embodying 
a part she has made her own; but we wish 
the cast of the tragedy were’better than it is. 
Mr. Brooke indeed deserves our commenda- 
tion for his vigorous conception and excellent 
intentions in Philip, and we trust that his 
voice will not fail during the run of the tra- 
gedy; which, we repeat, is the best acted 
drama of the 19th century.—Ed. T. J.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CASINO DE VENISE, 218; High Holborn.— 
Duly licensed.— This magnificent ball room having 
been entirely re-decorated, is now open every even- 
ing. The band is complete in every department, 
composed of first-rate’ artists, atid arrangements 
have been made for the production of the works of 
the most eminent native and continental composers 
Musical director and conductor, Mr. W. M. Packer 
Master of the Ceremonies, M. Gouriet, with assis- 
tants. — Open at half-past seven. Admission 1s, 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S 

MARIA MANNING, George Manning 
Bloomfield Rush, taken fromilife during their trials 
—A cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, with a plan 
of the kitchen where he was murdered, Models of 
Stanfield Hall and Potash farm are now added to 
the Chamber of Horrors, at Madame TUSSAUD 
and SON’S Exuisirion Bazaar, Baker Street, 
Portman square.—Open from eleven till dusk, 
and from, seven till ten.—Admittance 1s ; small 
room, 6d. extra. 
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